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The Relief Society Woman and 
Her Home. 


So much of prose and poetry has been written about the 
home that one wonders what is left to say. Very little. Yet 
there is much for women to do daily and hourly in order to create, 
maintain, and develop the home. Today, more than at any other 
period in the world’s history, there is a determined effort to break 
down the barriers of the home. This is not altogether the fault of 
the deliberate childlessness of the wife, the club attractions for 
both husband and wife, nor to the increasing popularity of the 
cosy flat in the forest of apartments which every great city multi- 
plies. These are all but manifestations of a disintegrating force 
within the body social. However this may be, our Relief Society 
sisters are the keepers of the keys of home life and home tradi- 
tions among this people, and eventually in the world; so that it 
behooves them to exert themselves to do all possible in this mat- 
ter of bettering home conditions, and keeping the fires bright on 
the home altars. 

We are pleased to offer our associate workers a course in 
home economics. Our aim is to make the outlines so simple and 
comprehensive that any one of our members may be able to give 
the lessons and also to assist in the demonstrations. 

Our home studies will cover a period of three years. The 
first period will take up Home Management, the second the 
Food Problem, and the third The House Itself. The first year’s 
work will concern itself with Household Management. 

All of these topics will be accompanied by practical demon- . 
stration work on grains, vegetables, meats, yeast, condiments and 
preservatives ; together with a little home preparation and exper- 
iment. This will prepare the way for the second year’s course 


on food. 
We can assure our friends that all will enjoy this course and 
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the homes of the sisters will benefit greatly by this extended in- 
quiry into the whys and wherefores of our domestic problems. 
Home-building, home-making, and home-keeping are the highest 
and most beautiful professions in the world. Let us help to main- 
tain the high standard and ideal we have always had, at the same 
time improving the practical and scientific side of our work, as 
these modern studies permit us to do. 

In this home-coming, home-loving, thanks-giving month of 
November, we are happy to present our friends with these new 
home thoughts and plans for our beloved homes in Zion. 


THE KITCHEN OF THE HOTEL UTAH. 


All of our readers know the advantages and the disadvantages 
of the individual kitchen in the individual home. Yet few have 
ever peeped into the airy vastness of a modern palatial hotel, with 
its army of servants and its staff of rigidly-trained chefs, stewards 
major domos, and captains of kitchen industry; its arching walls 
of translucent white tiling, its long expanse of porcelain tables and 
glistening white sinks, and silver water faucets; its thousands of 
lovely porcelain dishes, and baskets of gleaming silverware; its 
array of spotless kitchen utensils, its shining pure white expanse 
of floors, and its electrical lighting and modern ventilation. The 
linen closets, where piles on piles of snowy napery and delicate 
table linens are stored. There are the store rooms, where sup- 
plies are gathered in tons and barrels, and bales, to be distributed 
with greatest care and diligence. Nowhere in the world can so 
many thousands of shovelfuls be thrown out with teaspoons as 
in the mammoth kitchens of the modern hostelries. 

The manager of the Hotel Utah—Mr. George O. Relf—a 
cultured, genial, and shrewd American of the best type, came to 
Utah with the settled determination to make of this superb hotel 
the cleanest, best served, most popular hotel in the West, while 
putting a few gilt edges of economy on the capital there invested. 
With this end in view, he made the kitchen and its complete and 
perfect service the unit of the hotel. The results have over and 
over demonstrated the wisdom of his decision. A house or a ho- 
tel may be palatial, or it may be bare of all but necessities ; yet, if 
the daily board within is spread with wholesome food, well cooked 
and pleasingly served, one man or all men will return to it day 
after day, calling it his haven and his and their best abiding place. 

Mr. Relf raises all the vegetables on his own farm, provides 
the milk and cream, puts up the delicious pickles and relishes, and 
even supplies the succulent watercress which garnishes the tables. 

The kitchens of the Hotel Utah are the last word in spotless 
purity of equipment, up-to-date appointments, and luxurious fur- 
nishings. One may gather some idea of the scope and quality of 
the service from the following descriptions: 
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It is interesting to know that all of the tiled kitchen and pan- 
try floors slope into drains to carry off water when they are 
flooded, as they frequently are, for hygienic purposes. The tiled 
walls are as frequently washed, so that they shine with cleanliness. 
There is an automatic dish-washer, separate refrigerators for fowl, 
fish, meats, vegetables, and for eggs, cheese and butter. There is 
also a refrigerator for cooling cold-service foods. Then there are 
the steam heated racks for plates and hot dishes, another heater 


A CORNER OF THE HOTEL UTAH DINING ROOM. 


for keeping rolls hot and soft. There is an automatic egg boiler, 
and an ice plant, which manufactures all ices and candies. There 
is a bakery with two great ovens, and all the bread, rolls, and cakes 
used are made in the hotel kitchen. There are about 50 loaves 
and 1,500 rolls used daily. In the supply rooms for groceries, the 
storeroom steward has charge, but he must give a voucher for 
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THE KITCHEN OF THE HOTEL UTAH. 


everything received and disbursed. And when you know that 
there is from $18,000 to $20,000 a month spent for food alone, in 
this great kitchen, you can realize how important the steward’s po- 
sition is. There is some importation of fancy vegetables and meats 
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from the east, but the steward reports that the Utah fruits and 
vegetables surpass any found in other parts of the country. 

There is an official with the title of jardemanger who has 
charge of all garnishes, and when you go into the hotel and find 
yourself served with carrots cut into roses, and turnips into lilies, 
you know that this clever artist has looked after all that work. 

In the Silver Room, another head steward takes charge of the 
$40,000 worth of silver. He is a silver-smith, and an expert in his 
business; he cleans, polishes, and carefully preserves all of his 
precious ware. It is the best of silver, and nearest the hepple- 
whit# ever designed. A curious little item connected with the 
silver steward is that he is obliged to replace a great deal of this 
ware, which is both bought and stolen for souvenirs. Honest tour- 
ists are willing to pay well for this delightful souvenir of a visit 
to Salt Lake, while the dishonest ones take them at the rate of 
dozens of spoons monthly. Five dozen were taken within the 
last month from this mammoth hotel. 

There are $20,000 invested in china. There is a $2,500 gold 
service set in the china closet, which is used for state occasions. 

The Roof Garden Restaurant has been exceedingly popular. 
Forty thousand dollars was spent to put this popular resort into 
shape. The item of flowers alone for the decoration cost $3,400. 
This restaurant seats over 600 people, and yet through the hot 
summer months, after the theatres are out, many are daily turned 
away. There is an auxiliary kitchen up there, which enables them 
to serve everything piping hot. In the kitchen below, a little item 
which is interesting to note, is that the shelves for receiving used 
dishes, are so arranged that the person distributing them moves 
in a circle, thereby avoiding congestion, and facilitating distribu- 
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tion. These dishes are distributed by the bus boys, who take them 
from the waiters. There is a special room for making salad. Here 
a woman is in charge who has two assistants. There is a special 
room for making garnishes. The ranges are seventy-five feet 
long, and all of them burn charcoal. There are aluminum buckets 
in steam racks, which are used for keeping the cooked vegetables 
hot, while the head steward has a special room in which he ar- 
ranges table decorations for parties and banquets. The head chef 
devises most of the new dishes, and all are made under his especial 
supervision. 

There are one hundred ten servants employed in the kitchens 
and dining rooms; two head chefs with four assistants, and head 
stewards for every department. There are 525 bed-rooms. There 
are from 500 to 600 people in the hotel every day during the sum- 
mer months. In the winter, the average would be 400 each dav, 
while the capacity is 650 guests, some of them occupying double 
rooms. 

Thus it will be seen that housekeeping in a hotel is as complex 
and as exacting as the managing of a steel mill or the financing of 
a wholesale dry goods establishment. No wonder that men with 
their supreme physical forces and masculine grasp of great prob- 
lems are chosen to control and direct such gigantic enterprises. 


Furnished by Canonn Co. 


NOTE THE COMPACT CONVENIENCES AND SMALL SPACE OCCUPIED 
BY TITIS MODEL HOME KITCHEN. 


A Modern Thanksgiving. 


(With apologies to Walt Mason.) 
By Lily. 


The girls are coming home, Jake, 
And I can hardly wait 
To see their dear, sweet faces 
Coming through the garden gate. 
There’s Dora, with her white hair. 
And May with little Joe; 
There’s Leah with her Doctor, 
And Lucy with her beau. 


The turkey’s in the cellar, 
And the jelly’s on the shelf, 

The mince meat’s mellowing softly, 
While the cider works itself. 

The pumpkin pie’s forthcoming, 
The doughnuts swim in oil, 

The pudding bursts with richness, 
The kettle’s “on the boil.” 


But what on earth to do, Jake, 
With these women folks of yours, 
Is more than I can tell, Jake, 

For thy’re all on diet cures. 
There’s Dora wants but stale bread, 
And Mabel drinks skim milk; 

While Leah chews her food till 
*Tis soft as softest silk. 

And Lucy’s getting fat, so 
She wants no oils nor sweets; 

And their children have been starved with 
The most hygienic “eats.” 


There’s only you and John left 
To eat the sumptuous spread, 
For all the rest will look on while 
They munch a crust of bread. 

This happy home thanksgiving 
Is a sentimental day ; 
But what if none observe it 
In the good old-fashioned way! 
My turkey and my puddings 
Will be given to the poor ; 
While the scanty remnants of the feast 
Remain within my door. 


But the girls are coming home, Jake, 
And I can hardly wait 

To see their dear, sweet faces 
Coming through the garden gate. 


Thanksgiving Day in the Hospital. 
By Ida Stewart Peay. 


In her narrow white bed at the big hospital, Evelyn was crying 
bitterly. Since she had been brought into the ward early that 
morning she had turned her face uncompromisingly toward the 
wall, and abandoned herself to the full measure of her misery. 
At sight of her heaving shoulders, the half dozen other women in 
the room exchanged concerned, curious glances, for in this great 
house people are—well, sort of on their mettle,—unless something 
unusual, even for a hospital, is wrong, emotion is chocked back, all 
try to maintain a brave countenance; so they began to speculate in 
pitying whispers. 

Evelyn was entirely unaware of their existence. With the 
indifference born of supreme moment, she sobbed aloud her des- 
pair. What had she done, she wailed to herself, in angry protest, 
that she should be shut up in this horrid prison, chained to the 
bed, racked with pain, starved and forgotten—while all her family, 
neighbors and friends, were enjoying themselves to their hearts’ 
content. They had no distracting pain, they could eat anything 
they wished—were, perhaps, at that very moment, sitting down to 
the big turkey dinner and chattering over what entertainment they 
were to have in the evening. At the thought she groaned and 
sobbed afresh—her lot was almost harder than she could bear. 
And this was Thanksgiving Day! Thanksgiving Day, indeed! 
In the past, she had spent many pleasant Thanksgiving days 
(though she had not always thought them so at the time), but 
today she certainly had nothing in the world for which to be thank- 
ful. From the bottom of her heavy heart, Evelyn pitied herself 
and thought herself the most abused person in the world. 

The nurse ran in several times with a cheery word, but 
Evelyn would not be cheered. Her family and friends came with 
flowers and words of encouragement: Evelyn refused to be en- 
couraged. She accused them of belittling her suffering. She 
declared they would talk differently if they had a taste of her 
portion. They all claimed, defensively, to have been, at times, 
very ill. But Evelyn could not believe that any one had ever been 
quite so sick as she was; and so, as the day wore on, she wore 
away her nerves and temper. 7 

Finally, when her visitors had all departed, when, too, her 
tears were spent, she settled into a tragic calm, continuing to stare 
—now stony-eyed—at the white walls. In this quietness a few 
sounds bore in upon her consciousness: sounds of women’s voices 
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in subdued conversation. O, yes, of course, there were other sick 
people, she confessed to herself, but they were not—that is, they 
couldn’t possibly be,—as miserable as she was. She experienced 
an indifferent desire to turn and look at the other occupants of 
the room, and did at last, like a child won for a moment from a 
' tantrum, give a casual glance over her shoulder. Her attention was 
at once caught and held by a soft, merry little laugh from the wo- 
man next to her who was chatting with a patient further on. With 
childish curiosity, Evelyn turned slowly over and took a square 
look at her next neighbor. And when she had taken in all the 


details of that never-to-be-forgotten picture, her blood fairly 


staggered in her veins. She beheld a sweet, kindly-faced, little 
woman strapped, literally strapped, in a perfectly prostrate posi- 
tion, to a board, with her arms confined to the elbows, and a small 
mirror swung before her to assist her in eating and seeing about. 

At Evelyn’s sociable movement, the small invalid turned her 
head ever so slightly (which was as far as it could be moved), and 
the eyes of the two women met. Evelyn’s betrayed amazement 
and horror. 

“We've been so sorry for you,” murmured the woman, sym- 
pathetically inviting conversation. “Hope you’re feeling better 
this afternoon.” 

Evelyn’s mind went quickly over her actions that morning, 
and a feeling of shame colored her pretty face pink. “I—a— 
thought—yes, I’m—a—better ;’ she stammered confusedly, con- 
tinuing to stare, fascinated, at the chilling sight. 

“You've been suffering awfully?” went on the stricken lady 
kindly, questioningly. 

“Yes—er—I—a—thought I was—it was appendicitis,” 
faltered the girl almost too abashed, in the presence of this great 
calamity, to utter the words. 

“Oh, and those pains are so hard to bear.”’ 

“Have you had that operation?” asked Evelyn with quick 
interest. 


“Some time ago—yes,” said the lady, “but I have not for- 
gotten the pains.” 

“They must not be as bad as—as bad as—” Evelyn stopped 
in embarrassment, her eyes indicating the board and straps. 

“No,” slowly, with a brave little smile, “but they are bad 
enough,’ she ended, unwilling to depreciate Evelyn’s ills. 

At that moment the nurse came and asked each patient how 
she had enjoyed Thanksgiving Day. Evelyn was amazed when 
she heard her next neighbor cry out gaily, 

“O it has been a glorious day, I never was so happy in all 
my life. I’ve been laughing all day,’”’ and she laughed again the 
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gleeful laugh that had first won Evelyn from her heavy cross and 
now caused her to ask impulsively, 

“What in the world have you been laughing at?” 

The frail woman turned her head slowly toward Evelyn, her 
face glowing with a genuine, happy smile. ‘Why, you see,” she 
explained, “I’ve only four months more to be strapped to this 
board—” Evelyn gasped audibly, but her new acquaintance con- 
tinued—‘‘I’ve been on here eight months today. The doctor said 
if I would permit myself to be strapped to this board one year I 
would be able to walk. Now, just think, eight months have passed. 
Only four months more—then I can walk and go home—I get so 
homesick sometimes—” her eyes grew suddenly misty, then in a 
moment she was gay again— “but, oh, four months will soon 
pass, and then I'll be home. Isn’t that something to be thankful 
for?” She turned smiling eyes toward Evelyn at the question. 

“T—a—suppose,” murmured the girl in a shaky voice. 

When Evelyn’s family came again that evening they cried 
out joyfully, “Why, you're lots better, dear, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I’m better,” she whispered tearfully, “I’m all right, and 
I'll be home in a week and, oh”; she sobbed, “every Thanksgiving 
Day, and, indeed, every day of my life, from now on, I’m going 
to be thankful, oh, so very thankful, that I am not strapped to a 
board.” 
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His Wife’s Talents. 


Elsie Chamberlain Carroll. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


“Now, my dear, so that you will be absolutely free from all 
worry and responsibility, I called in at Aunt Betsey’s and told her 
of my plan and asked her if you couldn’t come down there to 
practice for a time or two until you sort of get at yourself. “She 
was tickled to death at the idea, so put on your hat and leave the 
fort to me.’ 

Kate accepted the additional change without a murmur and 
left him with a merry goodbye. | 

“Stay just as long as you want to and don’t worry,” he called 
after her. ; 

“Now, kiddies,” he said cheerfully, turning to the three older 
members of his brood (the baby was asleep) “you can just have 
a jolly time this afternoon playing here by father while he works.” 
He placed his books on the dining-room table and unrolled the 
blanks. 

“Let’s play wild bear,” suggested one of the twins and the 
game was on. 

“Why, what’s all this noise about?” demanded the father 
as he returned from another room a moment later where he had 
_been looking for a dictionary. 

“We're playing wild bear,’ Darrel explained, as with a growl 
he rushed across the room upsetting Kathryn and her doll andl 
humping his own head on the table legs. 

When calm was gained after this first disaster the father sug- 
gested that they had better turn it into “tame bear.” 

“All right, we'll play circus,” they cried and immediately pro- 
ceeded to make cages by turning chairs upside down, and impro- 
vised tents for rugs and couch covers. 

“T don’t want to play circus,” said Kathryn. “I want to sew 
for my dolly,” and she began rummaging in her mother’s work- 
basket to find needle, scissors and thread. Presently she held up a 
very fine needle and number eight thread and demanded that her 
father thread it for her. 

“Why. Kathryn, can’t you thread your own needles yet? I 
should think your mother would teach you children a little more in- 
dependence.” He wrestled for five minutes with the task pricking 
his fingers a half dozen times and swearing as many times under 
his breath, then he snatched the work basket and turned it upside 
down on the table to find a darning needle. 

“Now, sister,” he admonished as he handed her the threaded 
darning needle, “You must not bother me any more. T must get 
at my ‘work, - 

By this time the circus stay was coming up the main street 
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of the village. A weird shfiek from the calliope brought an an- 
swering shriek from the baby in the next room. 

“Now look here, boys, I can’t have all this racket. You’ve 
waked the baby up already. Go into the kitchen and play and 
raybe he'll go to sleep again.” 

The circus moved into the kitchen, that is the active part of 
it, though the tents and cages were left where they were. The baby 
was not to be so easily pacified, however. 

Frank brought him in and dumped him on the couch. He 
had just started to write. The baby was not used to such un- 
ceremonious treatment and set up a protest. The father looked at 
him witheringly. 

“Well, sir, you’re up. What more do you want?” A louder 
cry was the little fellow’s reply. Then Frank remembered that 
Kate had told him the baby must have something to eat when he 
awoke. This reminded him of a bag of chocolates he had brought 
as a treat for the youngsters. He fished them out of his, pocket 
and emptied them into the baby’s lap. 

For a little time there was quiet, but somehow he could not 
recall that elusive sentence again. He sat scratching his head when 
Kathryn informed him that she needed some cloth to make her 
dolly a new bonnet because the old one got spoiled in the ditch 
yesterday. 

“O, go away, child. Find some cloth yourself. I must work.” 

The little girl looked in a place or two, then suddenly decided 
that the brown and green of the sofa pillow beside brother woul 
make a lovely bonnet. It took her some time to haggle a piece 
out for she was cutting not only through the cover but through th> 
pillow as well. Soon baby began to laugh and crow and pull 
feathers from the hole in the pillow. 

The father had just got started on his work when a pitiful 
yowl came from the kitchen. He rushed to the kitchen to find th> 
twins dancing up and down before the range. The cries of dis- 
tress came from the oven. 

“What in thunder are you doing?” he demanded as he re- 
leased poor tabby. 

“We're playing Hansel and Grettel and tabby is the wicked 
witch woman.” 

“Well, can’t you think of anything but mischief? Go out on 
the lawn and run races.” 

When the father returned to the dining room his attention was 
drawn to the baby. The chocolate had been daubed in an uneven 
coat over the little fellow’s face and hands and feathers were stick- 
ing out in every direction. The suggestive tar and feather picture 
would have brought a smile to most any face, but the poor man 
sank into a chair and groaned “What next?” 

The next was the telephone. 
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“Hello, Ashton,” came the voice over the wire. “This is 
George Harding. I haven’t seen you since the old days at Harvard 
and as I was passing through your town thought I'd stop off a 
few hours and pay you a little visit. I understand you are a 
family man. I am anxious to see the wife and young Gladstones 
as well. Are you busy? If you ‘Te not I'll come right up. That 
will beat an office visit all to pieces.” 

Frank clenched the receiver and cast one wild glance over the 
room. 

“Hold on a minute, George,” he shouted. “I—I will be down 
to the office right away. I have a little work to do there then Ill 
bring you up to supper.’’. He slammed the receiver on the hook . 
and looked at his watch. Surely Kate would soon be home. Why 
his watch must be stopped, it was only a quarter to four. He 
shook it and glanced at the clock which confirmed the statement of 
his ticker. Good heavens had it only been three quarters of an 
hour since Kate left? And he had told her to stay as long as she 
wanted to! 

Well the twins seemed to be having a good time, judging from 
the frequent shouts of merriment that came to his ears. He simply 
must get that document done, so he sat down in sheer desperation 
and began to write. 

Presently Kathryn stuck her needle in her finger and began 
to cry. The baby, who by this time was a full-fledged robin, felt 
rather uncomfortable and began to cry also. The father demanded 
that they hush, but this only seemed to increase their lung power. 
Slamming his books shut he got up and began to pace the floor. 
Why didn’t Kate come. She ought to know that he couldn’t stay 
there all day. 

The telephone rang again. Amid the cries of the two chil- 
dren the father caught these words, 

“Teethis = Vit Ashton? Well, sir, this is police headquarters. 
T wonder if vou are aware that two of your children are interfer- 
ring with public passage by turning the hose onto every one who 
passes your place?” 

“Good Lord, no!” thundered Ashton, and leaving-the receiver 
dangling, he rushed from the house just in time to see the corpulen‘ 
form of Mr. Bunker, president of the local railroad company, 
side step into the middle of the street to the delighted shrieks of 
the twins, who lifted the hose and showered him a second time 
nefore their irate father could reach them. No doubt the thought 
of the Bunker bill that was coming up in court, and which Ashton 
and McGregor had honed to defend, added to the vigor of th> 
shake received by each surprised culprit as he was hustled into 
the house. one of them being shoved into each bed room until tho 
father could think out an adequate punishment. Their lusty howls 
joined the duet already in progress. 

ust then Kate came up the walk, wondering at the drenche? 
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path and porch. Hearing the quartet of sounds within she quick- 
ened her steps. Frank saw her coming and met her at the door, 
hat in hand. 

“T haven’t been able to do a confounded thing,” he informed 
her in a tone that somehow suggested that his wife was to blame. 

ve got to get this document fixed up tonight.” He brushed past 
her, but turned to add, “George Harding will be here to supper,” 
as he rushed toward the street. 

Kate went in. The medley of sounds, and the chaos of the 
room told their own story. A little breeze sent the feathers flying 
in every direction. She looked at the baby who was holding out his 
little feathered arms. She didn’t know whether to laugh or cry, so 
she sat down and did a little of both. Kathryn ran to the shelter 
of mother’s skirts. Two doors opened simultaneously and two 
wet, towselea heads peeped out. In a moment she had them all 
gathered in her arms and the afternoon’s tragedy was turned into 
a comedy. 

Soon, with the help of the willing little hands that had made 
all the confusion, order was brought out of chaos and Kate began 
to hum softly as she planned the evening meal. Her music reallv 
did not matter so much to life’s happiness after all. And the con- 
soling thought came to her that perhaps her husband had learned 
that a woman’s greatest talent does not lie in the field of fine arts, 
but in the higher field of real home making. 

That evening after the children had been put to bed and their 
guest had gone, Frank Ashton looked at his wife as if he had never 
really seen her before. 

“Kate, how on earth do you do it?” he broke out with a genu- 
ine admiration in his eyes. 

“Do what?” she laughed. 

“Why, manage this house and those children. Another after- 
noon like this one would land me in the insane asylum.” 

“I think they must have been extra trying today,” she con- 
soled. 

“Well, I haven’t given up my plan for your music, anyhow,” 
was his next surprising statement. 

“You certainly deserve that much, and yoy are going to have 
it. You know how cousin Elizabeth feels about my fixing up that 
mortgage for her? She’s always wishing there was some way 
in which she could sort of pay us. Well, I called around there to- 
night and told her she could send her Bessie over every afternoon 
to take the children to the park for an hour or two while vou prac- 
tice. And you will never hear me again, my dear, lamenting the 
fact that women give up their talents and ambitions when they 
are married. Law, if they didn’t what would become of us poor, 
selfish men?” 

(THE END) 


The Word ot Wisdom. 


Extracts from a Discourse by Patriarch Hyrum Smith From 
“Times and Seasons,” Vol. III. 


When God first made man upon the earth, he was a different 
being entirely to what he now is. His body was strong, athletic, 
robust, and healthy; his days were prolonged upon the earth; he 


lived nearly one thousand years; his mind was vigorous and ac- 


tive, and his intellectual faculties clear and comprehensive. But 


he has become degenerated; his life has dwindled to a span; dis- © 


ease preys upon his system; his body is enervated and feeble, and 
his mental and intellectual faculties are impaired and weakened. 
Man is not now that dignified, noble, majestic, honorable and 
mighty being that he was when he first proceeded from the hands 
of his Maker. 

The Lord has in his wise designs revealed to us his will. He 
has made known to us his future purposes. He has told us as did 
his ancient prophets that the earth shall be redeemed—that the 
curse shall be removed from it—that the wolf and the lamb shall 
lie down together—that the lion shall eat straw like the ox—and 
that they shall not hurt or destroy—that the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea—that man’s 
days shall be as the days of a tree, that he shall live one thousand 
years on the earth. This is the time of restoration of all things 
and it has got to be brought about by the wisdom and power of 
God, and the wisdom, obedience and faith of man combined. 

Everything has become degenerated from what it was in its 
primitive state. God made man pure, but he has found out many 
inventions: his vices have become innumerable and his diseases 
multiplied. Huis taste has become vitiated and his judgment im- 
paired. He has fallen—fallen—fallen from that dignified state 
that he once occupied on the earth, and it needs a restorative that 
man has not in his possession, wisdom which is beyond the reach 
of human intellect, the power which human philosophy, talent and 
ingenuity cannot control. God only is acquainted with the foun- 
tain of action and the mainsprings of human events. He knows 
where disease is seated and what is the cause of it. He is also 
acquainted with the springs of health, the balm of Gilead—of life. 
He knows what course to pursue to restore mankind to their 
pristine excellency and primitive vigor and health. He has ap- 
pointed the Word of Wisdom as one of the engines to bring about 
this thing, to remove the beastly appetites, the murderous disposi- 
tion and the vitiated taste of man; to restore his body to health 
and vigor, and promote peace between him and the brute creation. 
It is one of the little wheels in God’s designs, to help to regulate 
the great machinery, which shall eventually revolutionize the earth 
and bring about the restoration of all things. 


wir bee 
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The Lord has told us what is good for us to eat and to drink, 
and what is pernicious. But some of our wise philosophers and 
some of our elders too pay no regard to it; they think it too 
little, too foolish for wise men to regard. Fools! Where is their 
wisdom, philosophy and intelligence? From whence did they ob- 
tain their superior light? Their capacity and their power of reason- 
ing was given them by the great Jehovah. If they have any 
wisdom they obtained it from him, and have grown so much wiser 
than God that they are going to instruct him in the path of duty, 
and tell him what is wise and what is foolish. They think it 
too smal] for him to condescend to tell men what will be nutritious 
or what will be unhealthful. Who made the corn, the wheat, the 
rye, and all the vegetable substances? And who was it that organ- 
ized man and constituted him as he is found? Who made his 
stomach and his digestive organs and prepared proper nutriment 
for his system that the juices of his body might be supplied and 
his form be invigorated by the kind of food which the laws of 
nature and the laws of God have said would be good for man? 
And has God made his food and provided it for the use of man, 
and shall he be ashamed to speak of the work of his hands? Has 
he become so fantastical, so foolish, so weak and effeminate that 
it has become impolitic for him to tell what is the best distribution 
to make of the work of his hands? O shame! let it not be heard 
among the Saints. Let the man who inculcates such principles 
hide his face. We are told by some that circumstances alter the 
revelations of God! Tell me what circumstances would alter the 
ten commandments? They were given by revelation—given as a 
law to the children of Israel. Who has a right to alter that law? 
Some think that they are too small for God to notice, and we have 
got so high, so bloated out that we cannot condescend to notice 
things that God has ordained for our benefit? or have we got 
so weak that we are not fit to be called Saints? for the Word of 
Wisdom is adapted to the capacity of all that are or can be called 
Saints. Listen not to the teachings of any man, or any elder who 
says the Word of Wisdom is of no moment, for such a man will 
eventually be overthrown. These are ‘principles that I have 
always acted upon, that I have always practiced, and they are what 
my family practices. They are what Brother Hyrum has always 
contended for, and what I now contend for, and I know that 
nothing but an unwavering, undeviating course can save a man in 
the kingdom of God. 

The Lord has told us that strong drinks are not good. Who 
is it that will say they are, when the Lord says they are not? 
That man who says I can drink wine or strong drink and it will 
not hurt me is not wise. But some will say, “I know that it did 
me good, for I-was fatigued and feeble on a certain occasion and 
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it revived me, and I was invigorated thereby and that is suf- 
ficient proof for me.” It may be for you, but it would not be for 
a wise man, for every spirit of this kind will only produce a greater 
languor when its effects cease to operate upon the human body. 
But you know that you are benefitted. Yes; so does the man 
who has mortgaged his property know that he is relieved from his 
present embarrassments, but his temporary relief only binds the 
cords of bondage more severely around him. The Lord has not 
ordained strong drinks for the belly, but for the washing of the 
body. And again, tobacco is not for the body, neither for the 
belly, and is not good for man, but as an herb for bruises and all 
sick cattle, to be used with judgment and skill. Tobacco is a 
nauseous, stinking, abominable thing, and I am surprised that any - 
human being shall think of using it. For an elder especially to 
eat or smoke it is a disgrace—he is not fit for the office, he ought 
first to learn to keep the Word of Wisdom and then to teach 
others. God will not prosper the man who uses it. Again, hot 
drinks are not for the body or belly. There are many who wonder 
what this can mean, whether it refers to tea or coffee, or not. I 
say it does refer to tea and coffee. Why 1s it that we are so dull 
and languid? It is because we break the Word of Wisdom, 
disease preys upon our systems, our understandings are darkened 
and we do not comprehend the things of God; the devil takes 
advantage of us and we fall into temptation. Not only are they 
injurious in their tendency and baneful in their effects, but the 
importation of foreign products might be the means of thousands 
of our people being poisoned at a future time through the ad- 
vantage that an enemy might take of us if we made use of these 
things that are spoken of as being evil. And be it remembered 
that this instruction is given “in consequence of evils that do 
exist in the hearts of conspiring men.” 

Let men attend to these instructions ; let them use the things 
ordained of God; let them be sparing of the life of animals. It is 
pleasing, saith the Lord, that flesh be used only in times of winter 
or times of famine. And why be used in times of famine? Be- 
cause all domestic animals would naturally die and may as well be 
made use of my man as not. 

Let these things be adhered to; let the Saints be wise; so 
shall we be blessed of the great Jehovah in time and in eternity. 
We shall be healthy, strong and vigorous. We shall be enabled 
to resist disease, and wisdom will crown our councils, our progency 
will become mighty and will rise up and call us blessed. The 
daughters of Zion will be beautiful, and her sons the joy of the 
whole earth. We shall prepare ourselves for the purposes of 
Jehovah, for the kingdom of God, for the appearance of Jesus in 
his glory; out of Zion the perfection of beauty. God will shine; 
Zion will be exalted and become the praise of the whole earth. 


The Prince of Ur 


By Homespun. 


“What ho, for Ur—What ho, for Ur—’ came the call down 
the morning dawn, the cool breezes bearing swift messages from 
the shady plain below, up to the very towers and Ziggurats of 
the mighty city, rising hundreds of feet into the cloud-land above. 

Abram stood with his friends the Tarshish and Damascan 
merchants, watching the cavalcade now sweeping into sure vision 
under the huge brick walls of the palace and city. 


“Tt is surely Gilames, Merodach, Nimrod,” cried the merchant. 
“Tt is he, the Shepherd of Uruk, the well-protected, the wise, the 
powerful, the perfect, he is its shepherd and its master.” 

The vast army was panoplied and gorgeous in the rays of 
the rising sun. 

Following the great body of chariots and carts, a multitude of 
priests and scribes appeared, and these carried various huge and 
impish images, which were even now worshiped blindly, as the 
very doubles of Nimrod, who favored such idolatry as conducing 
to his own present power and his future fame in the earth. Then 
came a company of guards, and at last Nimrod and his court. 
First came a golden war chariot, richly caparisoned, and in it 

- stood Abram’s own father, the prince of Terah. He wore under his 
war accoutrement, the white robes of a priest, and Aram’s lips 
set grimly as he thought of the mockery of his father’s conduct. 
Then came the glittering, shining, heavily-encrusted war-chariot of 
Nimrod, its jewels of rarest glow, scintillating on both chariot and 
harness of the prancing white steeds which drew the heavy chariot 
along as if it were a thing of feathery lightness. Terah was a 
prince, but Nimrod was the king! The gloomy thought of Abram 
must fain admit that comparison. And Abram bowed his head in 
unwilling admiration, as the towering figure of his ancient relative, 
King Nimrod, came into view. 

Nimrod was of such commanding figure that his giant body- 
guard were dwarfed in his presence. His curled hair and beard 
fell in riotous profusion, hanging in tiny ringlets over his corslet 
and down upon his mailed shirt. His eyes, broad between and 
brilliant of pupil, glowed beneath his golden helmet with unearthly 
glamour; they roamed from side to side, they caught each passing 
detail, they pierced to the very marrow of one on whom he had 
fixed them with his stare. His majestic arms were uncovered 
above the elbow and the glossy brown skin but covered the whip- 
like muscles as he moved his spear with the rapid jolting of his 
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chariot. His robe fell in finely-plaited folds clear to his feet, part- 
ing under the right arm to fall away over the huge knee and betray 
the richly embroidered shirt which reached only to the upper joint. 
Tassels of gold, and heavily twisted fringe of gold, embossed this 
inner garment, and added lustre to the shimmering folds of the 
crimson and blue glory of this outer garment. The inner shirt 
was of that delicate texture of linen that betrayed its importation 
from the looms of Damascus. As Nimrod stood in his chariot, 
under the rising sun of the eastern horizon, its rays glistening and 
glowing as they covered him with golden glory, there was such 
evidence of power and strength, such an aroma of kingly dignity | 
and force about his person, that even Abram did not chide as his 
companion once more flung himself on the ground of the wide 
parapet and shouted till his voice was gone. 

“Merodach, the king god—the lord of the Euphrates—the 
Lord of both worlds—hail—god of Elkanah—perfector of wars— 
divine one—hail—hail!” 

It was the deep, full hour of the morning, and as the king 
stepped from his chariot, the whole populace threw themselves 
upon the earth and shouted, while his body-guard closed in around 
him, as he made entry into the narrow gateway of the city proper. 
Others surrounded him, as he emerged into the streets of the city, 
the officials of the court of Ur, and a gorgeous palanquin, with 
cloth of golden embroideries, garnished by waving ostrich plumes, 
was held over him as he marched proudly through the festal 
streets towards the palace of Terah. 

“Poor, blind mole’—said Abraham under his breath, as his 
friend lay whimpering on the parapet, in abject worship over 
this apostate warrior, “why should I chide when even my father 
Terah can drag his priestly robes in the dust of man-worship, and 
prostitute his offices to the forming of idols to enshrine the worldly 
glory of this demi-god?” 

Abram’s eye was caught at that moment by a lone chariot 
which had followed in the wake of the king’s own car, and in it 
stood a solitary warrior, whose dun-colored armor and grimy 
chariot ill became all this procession of gaudiness. His dark 
brows were lowered, and his lip curled, as if in contempt, as he 
spurned alike the cringing shouts of the debased population and 
the scattered flowers of the maidens by the gateway. He stood 
erect, his slender and youthful form vibrating with energy as he 
himself held the speeding course of his steeds, and steadied be- 
tween his powerful arms the spear which was untipped with gold, 
and which bore no gleaming colors at its base. 

“My kinsman, Lot, who has gone out to welcome Nimrod,” 
whispered Abram, and his friend the merchant who now stood 
upon his feet echoed the words— 

“Tis Lot, the man of valor and of contention.” 
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“Lot may be of firm mind,” quickly defended Abram, “but 
he does not oppose the counsel of those over him. But come, it 
is time we were at our posts. The king may give audience, and 
we must-not seem to lack in princely welcome.” 


It was the afternoon following the return of Nimrod. The 
fierce sun was sinking in the west, and the breezes and dews of the | 
tiver-banks were spreading gradually over the blistering plains, 
while men who had slept and drowsed through the torrid noontide 
now awoke to carousal or business as the tender gray shadows of 
twilight began to steal over the groves and fields, the city streets 
and courts. a 

Within Terah’s palace walls, there had been many and great 
preparations for the public audience which the king-warrior-god 
had promised to his faithful subjects of this lower city of Ur. 
The princely throne of Terah had been decked with the gorgeous 
royal trappings of Nimrod, the spears were fixed in shining rows 
around the red and gold walls of the audience chamber, the musi- 
cians were already gathered in the small balcony above the lower 
entrance with their kinnors, their kerens, their cymbals and tam- 
bourines and they were ready to pour out their weird minor 
strains accompanied by the regular palace singers, who had been 
drilling all day under the court music-master. 

A blast of trumpets announced the approach of the king. Sol- 
diers, chamberlains, priests, scribes, all marched with clang and 
clash into the confined limits of this smaller palace hall. 

Soldiers, with spears lowered, entered the hall and ranged 
themselves about the edges of the walls. Nobles, courtiers of high 
rank, each with his silver shield, or with shining tiaras of golden 
bands about their brows, marched with grave decorum into the 
fast-filling audience chamber. The thundering of the drums’ roll, 
the crash of the cymbrals, accentuated the marching ryhthm of 
the advancing throngs. The loud and prolonged blast of a hun- 
dred silver trumpets proclaimed the near approach of the king. 


Nimrod would give audience this day in the halls of the 
Prince Terah, his loyal vassal. Room for the king! Room, I say; 
room for the king of Assyria, of Babylon! Founder of empires 
and mighty hunter of men and beasts of human and Nimrod of 
divine origin. Room for Nimrod—Merodach—Gilgammes! 

Nimrod dwarfed the huge soldiery, the massy forms of his 
warriors and attendants —all sank into comparative insignificance 
when the giant form of the worshiped king towered shoulders 
high above them all. His was indeed a goodly person. 

The king was robed in richest stuffs and the edges of his 
beautiful purple abaya were embroidered with all manner of floral 
designs. Upon his brow there rested a diadem of the Moon-god 
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over a conical mitre which supported two horns of slender gold 
and the rich mitre was covered with mystic embroideries of sin- 
ister significance. His arms were loaded with massive bracelets 
and his fingers with rings; a heavy necklace was hung about his 
thick neck, and his great ears were further emphasized by jeweled 
earrings hanging upon his shoulders. In his belt there protruded 
a shining hilt of a dagger, whose brilliant steel surface was as del-. 
icately curved as the slender horn of the new moon. 

As he at length entered the hall, the whole people, save his 
own body-guard, threw themselves wildly upon the tasseled floors, 
and shouted themselves hoarse with cries of— 

“Merodach—lord of the upper and the nether world—poten- 
tate of all the earth—supreme ruler of the universe—god of light 
and heat !—Nimrod! Merodach—Gilgammes—” 

The king looked grimly at his prostrate followers. This was 
no uncommon sight—he had been familiar with it for a hundred 
years. But it ever thrilled him with the sense of his own great- 
ness and majesty. His was the colossal magnetism of a throbbing, 
self-centered, self-worshiped personality, his own vivid conception 
of his personal wisdom and courage, giving color and warmth to 
the adulation of his hypnotized subjects. Instinctively, the 
thought that swept over him at this groveling exhibition was: 

“T, Nimrod, am indeed a marvel! The heavens and the earth 
bow down before me!” 

Seated upon his throne, he nodded graciously to Prince 
Terah, who took the favored seat upon the steps below the throne. 
Terah was very tired. His body was wearing with age and the 
strife between conscience and expediency. 

Into the hall there came messengers and ministers from 
many of the surrounding tribes and petty courts. The princes of 
the desert tribes sent presents of rarest horses, of woven tap- 
estries, of jewels and golden tributes worth a royal ransom. In 
return, they asked the federated protection of Nimrod’s powerful 
arm. And Nimrod was very gracious. Rarely had the king been 
in better humor. His glory was at its height, his trophies of the 
war and chase filled a score of hundred carts without the city’s 
walls. Twenty fierce lions which had troubled the villages and 
camps about Ur had met summary death at the massive hands of 
this warrior hunter, on this very trip across the valleys of the 
Euphrates. Towns and kingdoms that had resisted him hitherto 
had come bending even here in Ur, to offer allegiance and to crave 
protection. 

Old as was the king, his spirit knew no feebleness nor dimin- 
ution of valor. Nimrod was still lord of the whole earth. 

As the king sat graciously brooding over these triumphant 
thoughts, his eye roved about the halls, and he espied his effimi- 
nate bastard son Mardan, smooth-faced, pop-eyed, elegantly clad, 
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and with his bold shifting eyes fixed on that of his father, the 
king, as if to catch the very glance now directed that way. Nim- 
rod held out his scepter. 

“Approach, thou perfumed suckling of a noble house. With 
what black magic hast thou been tickling thine inner ear, that 
should thus capture mine attention ?” 

Mardan was momentarily confused. He realized that he was 
not a favorite with Nimrod, as was his brethren who dwelt in 
Babylon, for he cared more for the luxuries and safety of the 
courts at home, than the risks and burdens of a warrior’s life on 
the field. But he soon gathered himself. He knew that Nimrod’s 
eyes were very keen, yet no keener nor swifter than was his own 
tongue to travel the path of dulcet flattery. And a royal son 
who could not flatter might not always be so attractive to this old 
tyrant father as a bastard son who knew just where and how to lay 
in the tints and colors of artistic praise. 

Nimrod signalled to the musicians to cease their songs and 
clashing harmonies, and bent his huge ear very graciously down 
to hear the piping treble of this son of the house of Nimrod. 

“The woods and the waves pour their tribute into the lap of 
thy greatness. The lions roar thy welcome, and in thy wake their 
cublets cry upon the plains in desolation at thy power. Kings come 
to the brightness of thy rising star, and the nobles exalt the horn 
of thy majesty. In the heavens thou art supreme, for it was de- 
creed that thou shouldst set up thy reign from the rivers to the 
ends of the earth.” 

Conventional and studied as all his flattery was, Mardan him- 
self had the charm of the house of Nimrod, and his dulcet tones 
were warm with personal admiration, while his bowed form held 
an aititude of sincere devotion and rapt worship that did not 
escape the tyrant who loved such tribute and glorification. 


“Thou bast wiped out a measure of thy weak, bodily offenses 
by thy loyal devotion of speech. But words are weak servants, 
ghosts of deeds that stand in the way to frighten or break the 
courage of him who uses them idly. What lingers behind thy 
words?” 

“Ten thousand youth with scarcely sprouting down upon 
their chins are ready to offer themselves as warriors in Nimrod’s 
brave and powerful army. Two thousand virgins of all casts and 
nationalities are this night preparing to sit upon the sacred pave- 
ment there to win their right to woman’s dower from the priest or 
noble who gives them nod of invitation. The loveliest of these 
will be chosen by myself to wait upon thy majesty’s commands. 

“What assurance have I that my son Mardan’s private choice 
will not fall upon those most succulent and fair ?” 

The eyes of Nimrod pierced the bold, shifting brown orbs of 
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Mardan as he muttered his challenge. But the pale youth gave 
back his stare and said loftily: 

“My soldiers and the virgins are hostage for my chaste and 
pure intentions!” 

Nimrod bent his shaggy brows first upon Mardan, whose 
lustful eyes and puffed eyelids told their own story of debauchery 
to the keen gaze of the shrewd old potentate. But Terah, who 
sat at his feet full of that confidence in young people, begotten of 
personal ignorance of corruption, save as it flowed in outer lower 
channels—Terah was quick to answer: 

“Do Nimrod’s sons follow not the ways of the Assyrian. 
priesthood ?” 

Nimrod glanced warily at his host. He knew that Terah was 
as upright and secure in his pure manhood as Nimrod and his 
courtiers were abandoned and without shame. And he felt also 
that he had touched upon a sore spot of hidden suspicion in the 
old man towards Mardan, which might flare into open rebellion if 
he pressed the point. So he merely turned to Mardan and said: 

“All thou sayest is good. What more?” 

“The priesthood of the great temple of Ur, which thou hast 
thyself caused to be here erected in the plains of Shinar, are this 
night ready to deidcate its altars with the most holy and profound 
anointing of bloody sacrifice. They wait upon thy commands. 
The edifice is complete, the altars are ready, the victims await the 
knife and fire. I have the honor to be their messenger.” Terah 
looked up at Mardan with awakening suspicion. Why this boasted 
familiarity with the priests of Ur? Terah had made a sharp dis- 
tinction between his own allegiance to his country and to his God. 
Had Mardan confused these two? 

Again Nimrod paused. He knew that his host Terah was not 
friendly to the method which he—Nimrod—had invoked of ded- 
icating all newly built altars by the offering of human sacrifice. 
Yet, Nimrod also knew that the puny will of any man, be he who 
or what he may, would not stop him in this inspired ghastly 
whim of his later years. If the populace had become fired with 
the wild lust of idol-worship to the extent hinted at by Mardan, 
and the sacrifice was ready, he—Nimrod—would offer it, though 
the very devil Merodach should rise from the lower bowels of 
hell to prevent. 

As he paused, Mardan lifted his right hand aloft, and with 
a sudden, but elusive gesture, he smote the left hand softly into 
the palm of the right, and as swiftly bent his arm with a significant 
gesture. His motion was so graceful, and was so smoothly, rhyth- 
mically done, that only those who understood caught at its signifi- 
cance. 


“Who are the sacred offerings?” quoth Nimrod, his hand stil 
in his beard, where he had placed it, as if casually, yet in answer- 
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ing signal to his son Mardan’s secret sign. As Nimrod answered 
Mardan, Terah gazed open-mouthed, for he had become suddenly 
suspicious of Mardan. 

“There are three of them, your majesty. Three Cushite 
maidens, who are virgins, as is required. They have refused to 
sit upon the sacred pavement, and prefer death to that delicate 
initiation into the Babylonian cult.” 

“Are you preparing both death and initiation?’ asked the 
wily monarch. 

“The high priest will see to that,” darkly answered Mardan. 

Terah was now widely awake and on the alert. 

Just then, a great clattering noise, as of some voluble per- 
son in contention, made confusion at the entrance of the hall. 
The king frowned. But his displeasure was not sufficient to pre- 
vent the inrush of the screaming, gesticulating, fighting merchant 
of Tarshish, who had persisted in entering into the royal presence 
in spite of the somewhat futile efforts of the guard at the door. 
Behind him came the Damascus merchant Eliezer, his friend and 
close associate. The soldiers all knew the babbling Javanu, and 
who could resist the laughter-loving wretch when he set out to 
have his way. 

“What now? What now? Who comes thus unheralded into 
the Presence?” growled Nimrod. Although he sought to retain 
some semblance of democratic freedom with his rough and ready 
courtiers of the plains, he did not take kindly to irruptions of this 
sort. 

“Makers of devils—molders of hell—what do ye think—am I 
a tadpole, that ye can pull off my tail and leave me to swim about 
in this sweating atmosphere void of lambs’ wool or even my 
linen ?” 

For the soldiers had clutched his tunic as he was passed 
jovially up to the throne, and.even his inner white garment was 
almost torn from his loins in their rough handling. 

When the king saw who it was, his own features lighted up. 

“Sit thee down, Javanu, sit thee down. Right at my feet, 
old gossip of a thousand courts, and tell thy merry tales of love 
and conquest from which kings and scullery maids have but lately 
emerged. I love thy waggish tongue. Say on, thou male spar- 
row.” 

Javanu, thus adjured, spent a few moments trying to bring 
some order into his tousled array, and then, with a shrewd thrust 
of his tongue into his cheek, he began the long and delightful 
recital of events which had made him famous in a hundred courts, 
and for which he was welcomed in hovel or palace. His was the 
true art of recital. With the sympathetic soul of the artist, he 
recounted the wars of Egyptia, the loves of the Lydian courts, the 
brawls of the fierce sons of Japhet in the highlands of the east. 
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He brought before his listeners the hot streets of Damascus, the 
cool meadows of Goshen, the rich courts of Pharaoh. The dark 
glances of houris, the proud wooing of princes, all these were 
woven into swift-moving tales of court and field. At its close, 
Nimrod asked: 

“What brought thee hither, Javanu?” 

The merchant’s exalted manner dropped from him like a 
cloak, and he moistened his lips as he looked vainly about the 
audience hall for the friendly protection of his wise friend Abram. 
How much and how little should he tell? He had not expected 
to be quizzed. He only thought to exercise his beloved gift of 
recital; but Nimrod’s quick glance noted his hesitation. Deter- 
mined to pluck the trembling merchant’s innermost secret from 
him, Nimrod bawled with deep tones: 

“Tell all, thou fool, or Nimrod will suck thee ann as rotten 
fruit in the hot sand.” 

Thus adjured, poor Javanu motioned to Eleizer, his Damas- 
can friend, and to gain a little time he whispered with him. But 
Nimrod was impatient. 

“What is it that you hold within your bosom? Tablets? See! 
They bulge out from your garment.” 

With quick stroke, the king plucked the three tablets from 
Javanu’s inner robe, and squinting at the seals, he said heavily: 

“Wouldst thou trick the king? These are royal missives, 
sealed with the nails of kings. I can not read their contents, but 
I know my kingly brothers’ sign manual. Read them, I say. 
Read! And lest thou stumble wilfully, here is my son Mardan, 
he shall look over thy shoulder as thou dost interpret them.” 

With trembling hands the merchant took from his robe the 
tablets he had shown to Abram, all of a private nature, and all 
directed to Terah. 

“They are sent to Terah, my lord,” said Javanu, helplessly. 

“Well,” again bellowed the king, “read them to Terah in my 
presence. Is he not my vice-gerent ? My kinsman, my confed- 
erate? Read, I say!” 

The merchant began his tablets, each one being an offer to 
the prince for the hand of his queenly and renowned daughter— 
or granddaughter Sarai. 

“Who is Sarai?” the question and the tablet had set the quiv- 
ering body of Terah groveling in fear and anguish of soul before 
the throne. The loveliest flower in all his household. Protected, 
shielded, even more than any other of his carefully guarded wom- 
en folk, Sarai was suddenly in great danger. 

“Who is Sarai?” Aye, who was Sarai indeed? 

The soldier Lot looked falteringly at his grandfather Terah, 
and his cousin Mardan. Here was a complication little dreamed 
of. The merchant Javanu realized that he had let fly a poisoned 
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arrow from his rattling tongue and love of display. Th il 
merchant quaked in abject isda on lee 
The question rolled for the third time down the hall, “Who 
is Sarai?” 
__ This time, there stepped from the side of the hall a figure that 
instantly commanded all attention. If the king were tall, so was 
he. If the king’s body were knit with sinews of steel, covered 
with muscles of velvety gloss, so were those which firmly out- 
lined the massive form of Abram as he stood, unchallenged, and 
splendid in his manhood, erect before King Nimrod. 
i “And who art thou?” shouted the confused and impatient 
ing. 

“My name is Abram, O king, I am son of Nahor, Terah’s 
son.” 

“Abram!” bellowed the enraged monarch, Abram! The one 
whom he had thought dead and out of his way long years ago. 
Terah had deceived him—him—Nimrod—the king. 

“ O king, why art thou thus angry? What has Abram done 
to make thee thus enraged?” asked Abram calmly. 

But the king was rising from his throne to grasp the pros- 
trate Terah on the step below, and there was murder in his glar- 
ing eyes. As he stooped, he was caught by the muscles of his 
neck in the sinewy fingers of Abram, and instantly thrown back 
into his seat. 

Without one word, Abram reared again upright and faced the 
glaring eyes of his kingly foe. With the motion of forked light- 
ning, Abram raised his arm above the shoulder, and in a voice of 
thunder, he said: 

“Thou mayest be king, but thou shalt not be murderer under 
this roof.” 

The tone, the superb gesture, full of hidden meaning, awed 
every soul within that hall. Even the burly giant on the throne 
cowered before those blazing dark eyes. Abram was within his 
rights. Even a king owed the duty of protection to the body of 
his host. But oh, the hatred which gushed from those glittering 
black eyes of the king, and behind those gnashing teeth, as Nim- 
rod sought to answer sullenly: 

“Abram teaches a king his duty. ’Tis well! The king may 
have some future words with Abram.” 

The words, the look, the snarling teeth of the enraged old 
king cut the palsied air. The soldiers who had crowded around 
the throne to interpose, now fell back. 

Terah had arisen. His own eyes were scintillating with sud- 
den rage at the king, for the insult offered to himself and to his 
children. 

“Who is Sarai?” bellowed again the king. 


(To be continued.) 


Current Topics. 
By James H. Anderson. 


Vilhjalmar Stefansson, the explorer, has discovered a new 


land north of Alaska. As yet, however, there seems to be no rush 
of emigration thither. 


The cornerstone of the fifth temple for the Latter-day Saints, 
since the settlement of Utah, was laid on September 19. This one 
is at Raymond, Canada, but yet in the land of Zion, and significant 
of the growth of the gospel cause. 

Joseph S. Glass has been selected by the Roman Catholic 
church as its bishop in Utah. Should he prove to be as fair, as 
tolerant, and as courteous as his predecessor, Bishop Laurence 
Scanlan, he will establish for himself an enviable record. 

The conditions in Mexico seem to be getting no better fast. 
No sooner does a ray of hope appear athwart the war-sky there 
than a storm of increased intensity sweeps over the horizon, reach- 
ing even to the American side of the Rio Grande. 

Half a billion dollars is the loan which the English and 
French governments have secured in America: This will be soon 
spent for American goods, and the European nations will be years 
paying heavy bills to American producers, with a substantial rate 
of interest, while still other loans are looming up. 

The University of Utah has practically the same enrollment 
as last year, notwithstanding predictions to the contrary by those 
who sought to set aside, in effect at least, the law which requires 
the board of regents to control University affairs. 

In a recent convention of Baptists held in Salt Lake City, one 
of the chief speakers advocated tithing as a means of raising 
church funds. He showed clearly that it was the Lord’s method 
with His people, notwithstanding the fact that sectarian organiza- 
tions disregard it. 


The effort of certain national government officials to have the 
national government assume control over all the water power sites 
within the States received sharp criticism from Utah and other 
western States represented at the recent Conservation Congress. 
Those western representatives seemed possessed of the idea that 
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the people of the various states have some rights which command 
respect. 


The Brooklyn (New York) Eagle sent a representative to 
Utah to learn how equal suffrage for men and women worked in 
this state. From his expressions to prominent men, made when 
there were no women present to influence him by thought of gal- 


ed or chivalry, he was convinced that it worked very well in- 
eed. 


A leading New York authority in the fashion world, during 
a recent trip through the West, says she has ascertained that the 
women in the Pacific Coast and Intermountain West region pay 
double as much as do New York women to be equally weil 
dressed ; and she lays it to the lack of careful buying. This should 
open the eyes of Western women to the urgent need of retrench- 
ment, if only for the sake of those who must earn the money with 
which to pay bills. 


On September 27, a carload of gasoline in the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe depot yard at Ardmore, Oklahoma, exploded, 
demolishing the station and killing every person therein, besides 
wrecking a great portion of the town, setting on fire blocks of 
business buildings, killing about fifty people and injuring about 
four times that many others. This was a terrible illustration of the 
great danger which attends leaving, in the populated part of a 
town, carloads of high explosives, which is frequently done. 


The recall of Dr. Constantin T. Dumba, Austrian ambassa- 
dor to the United States, upon request from Washington, because 
of his interference in American industrial affairs, is a warning to 
the nations that there is a point beyond which American patience 
will not be stretched. Foreign representatives accredited to this 
government have the business of their own countries to attend to, 
and that is sufficient to keep any of them legitimately busy. 

Count Franz von Papen, military attache at Washington, re- 
ferred to certain newspapermen in New York as “idiotic Yan- 
kees.” Whatever he thought, or however appropriate may have 
been his description, it is enough that his official position made 
the remark so inappropriate that his presence at the national cap- 
ital as a representative of the German government has been 
deemed inadvisable, hence his departure. Thus some European 
diplomats may learn that “a wise head keeps a still tongue,’ even 
in democratic America. 


Notes from the Field. 


By General Secretary, Amy B. Lyman. 


It will probably be surprising to many of our readers to know 
that in the European mission there are 95 branches of the Relief 
Society. Of these branches, there are 42 in Great Britain, 9 in 
Switzerland and Germany, 7 in the Netherlands, and 37 in Scan- 
dinavia. 


In a recent report from Mrs. Ida B. Smith, who is President 
of the Relief Society in the European mission, we learn that the 
average enrollment of each Society is 23, and the average attend- 
ance is 14. During the year of 1914 and until March, 1915, 8,630 
visits had been made to the sick, and $1,643.42 distributed for 
charity. 

The Relief Society members in Great Britain have made and 
contributed to the British Army 2,427 articles of clothing, con- 
sisting of shirts, body belts, socks, mufflers, helmets, etc.,—nearly 
all woolen knitted goods. These were given to the Army in re- 
sponse to the call of the Government. This work represents 
special effort on the part of the Society, as the regular Relief So- 
ciety work has not been neglected in the least. These branches 
also contributed 488 books, pamphlets, magazines, etc., to the 
Army. 


Mrs. Smith has received many beautiful letters of acknowl- 


edgement for these useful gifts of the Relief Society, two of 
which we print, the second being from Her Majesty’s secretary. 


“1 Gambier Terrace, Liverpool, 
“Dear Mrs. Smith: 

“Will you please convey to the ladies of your Society the very 
warmest thanks of the committee for the most generous and wel- 
come gift of warm clothing for our soldiers. They appreciate 
not only the gift itself but also the kind thoughts and the sympathy 
with the work which prompted the senders. The demands on our 
store of such warm things is very heavy, so you may imagine how 
glad we are to have it replenished by such beautiful things as you 
have sent us. I am sure they will be much appreciated by those 
fortunate men who receive them. Once more very many thanks 
for your past and present help. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“WINIFRED RATHBONE, 
“Lady Mayoress.” 
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The articles made by the Societies of the London Conference 
were taken by President John A. Maynes to St. James Palace and 
the following was received: 


“Friary Court, St. James Palace, S. W. 
“February 23, 1915. 
“Fon. Lady Lawley, 
“Hon. Secretary, 


“Dear Sir: 

“I am commanded by Her Majesty to convey to you the 
expression of her high appreciation of your generosity and to 
thank you for the splendid gift of clothing which you have been 
so good as to send to the Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“ANNIE LAWLEY, 
“Hon. Secretary.” 


The following extract from an interesting letter from Mrs. 
Smith to her aunt Counsellor Julina C. Smith, gives further de- 
tailed matter concerning the work in England: 


“Our Relief Societies throughout the European mission are 
still working hard. We have completed our special work for the 
soldiers. Our sisters have worked faithfully and well, and are still 
working hard. 

We have taken up a special work for the poor, and about 
2,149 members are engaged in this noble labor. The sum of fifteen 
dollars, from the amount sent by our Saints in Utah to be dis- 
tributed to the poor of this country, was given out to each Relief 
Society for the purpose of buying material to make up for the 
poor children—as sheets, pillow cases, night dresses, undercloth- 
ing, etc. These articles can be made for about one-half less than 
they can be bought ready made, and the members of our Relief 
Societies are eager to do the work. A complete report of this work 
will be sent as soon as it has been finihsed, with the amount of 
money contributed and the number of articles made. 


Our meetings during the past nine months have been very 
successful. They are all held in the evenings, as most of our 
sisters work during the day. The president and her counselors 
make out the program about a week ahead. The meeting is called 
to order, and, after the second hymn, the roll is called, and each 
member responds with a sentiment. We are trying to encourage 
the sisters to read and commit a little to memory each week. 
Many of them learn passages of scripture. Others give splendid 
lines from good authors, and are in this way becoming acquainted 
with their own voices in public. Next, we have reports of visits. 
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Then the work is distributed among the members, which has pre- 
viously been prepared by a committee during the week. This is 
done quietly, without any confusion or talking. When the sew- 
ing is started, we have a gospel talk by one of the elders, a local 
member, or one of the sisters. Then we have a song, a story, a 
musical number, and the closing exercises. 

In this way we are leading the sisters out of the rut of 
gossiping while they sew. They seem to be very much enthused 
with their work. A number of them have expressed themselves 
in this way: The Saints in Utah have provided the money for 
the poor, and the Saints in this country are performing the work. 
So they feel that there is a connecting link between them. They - 
are so anxious to feel that they are a part of that great organiza- 
tion in Zion, and that the noble sisters who constitute the general 
board are interested in the work they are trying to accomplish. 

We are making a specialty of visiting the poor, the sick, and 
the sorrowful. I hope to be able to visit all the conferences in 
August or September. 

It looks as if the war might continue a year or more. 
Foodstuff has been on the rise. The weather has been beautiful 
for the past two weeks. The crops, however, are suffering for 
want of rain. It is claimed the potato crop is practically ruined. 
The people of this country can ill afford to have ruined crops this 
year : 


PROGRAM OF SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
RELIEE SOCtIE ive 


October Ist and 2nd, 1915. 


Fripay Mornine, Oct. Ist, 10:00 a.m. 


Ofgatrer rélude ys J, fee aoe ee ee Organist Edna Coray 
a. Pastorale in F (J. S. Bach) 
b.. Adagio Op. 113 (Spohr) 


Hymn, “Come, Comers Yeo Sainte cryeean ene Congregation 
Prayer : 

Music, “Soldiers of the Captain” (Parks) ...Relief Society Choir 
EACAEESS “of VV elcome ances ee eee President Emmeline B. Wells 
INCSpOnSe.a <6. mee Mary H. Stringham, President Uintah Stake 
Seprano’ Solo, “Gates of Paradise” (King jac eee 
Reports of Stakes =>... sda anrers Oe ets  e Stake Presidents 


Summary of ReliefSociety Activities...) ey oe eee 

in ae GEE Se Pe eae General Secretary Amy Brown Lyman 
Organ Solo, Fantasia in:G -€ Pours) eee Edna Coray 
Report of Genealogical Excursion to California............ 


55.5 SS Aa De eee eee Elizabeth C. McCune 
Instrumental Miarsicua; oem eae ee Schettler Trio 
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ANGE TE One tee ie Aa eee Counselor Julina L. Smi 
ress, Pa MADR SO : th 

Music, “Savior with Thee” (Molloy).......... e ; ie ey Choir 

Benediction 


Postlude, “Sing unto God” Arr. by Best (Handel)..Edna Coray 


FRmAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser Ist, 2:00 p.m. 


Organ Prelude, Andante 4th Symphony (Mendelssohn)... 

OSB CASES Riera Bae aarac ticlls arent rahe PaaS Edna Coray 
Music, “Softly Now the Light of Day” (Von Weber)..... Choir 
UL COMME cy Ae eet eth Me: Counselor Clarissa S. Williams 
Instrumental Music. . Profs. Willard Weihe and John J. McClellan 
ANGIGER SEC) A aera ae annem Martha H. Tingey, Pres. Y. L. M. 1: A: 
Contralto Solo, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” (C. Saint- 

‘SI KIAISS EN Sareea hoa a ge eee Evangeline Thomas 
ENGOTESS ote) oc Pres. Louie B. Felt, Pres. Primary Association 
MusiGe Dandsol duittle Haces (Parke)... 240. cs<.0n 3 Sect Choir 
I OGIAGKe tia Sapa eer Ges satis as Members of General Board 
Music, “The Lost Chord” (Arthur Sullivan) ..Chorus Little Girls 
GlostngaRematkean a. cht ise: President Emmeline B. Wells 
itisicw=e Sametus. (lidley BUCK ) nc cin se toc ce see oe oye: Choir 
Bostiude, March. Solemelle” (Schubert) ......3..- Edna Coray 


OFFICERS’ MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY MorNING, OcToBER 2NpD, 10:00 A.M. 


Reports: 

Nigeaz ticle 2 mepeciee Wiese. Counselor Clarissa S. Williams 

Membership Ruling 

Relief Society Books. .General Secretary Amy Brown Lyman 
Duet, } Musiesorthes Pines” (Chamberlain ).-.00 5. oun dere 
Pearl White and Violet Felkins 


Shoamd $06 Gro Good 616.4 Os Ghoti 


Reports: 
Lesson Work 
Theology 
PGCE” Sind Oe Ole ip GROMER OE Oe Eee ee er’ Alice Merrill Horne 
PMO TCM ACO MOHAICS phx, 5s spOAG ses os eae ales Janette A. Hyde 
IN irae COV. Gen ee Ae oko Oe Ble ee anne Phebe Y. Beatie 
Relies OCleLypiStOn yg oe ool as © Fae arse Susa Young Gates 
Discussion : 
IRTP he Seees U Guo eh eae en Counselor Julina L. Smith 
[DUE Senten chy». og Srold & OkoaRRere = ean er Oe President Emmeline B. Wells 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 2ND, 2 P.M. 


Testimony Meeting 
Note. All stake and ward officers and class supervisors are 


invited to be in attendance at the officers’ meetings. 
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SPECIAL- MEETINGS. 
GENEALOGY. 


The Genealogical Department will hold special meetings in 
the Auditorium on the fourth floor of the Bishop’s Building, as 
follows: 

Friday afternoon, October Ist, at 4:30 p. m.—Subject: Stake 
Reports and Discussion. 

Saturday, October 2nd, at 4:30 p. m.—Subject: Individual 
Record. 

Tuesday, October 5th, at 4:30 p. m.—Subject: Living Family 
Groups. 

Wednesday, October 6th, at 4:30 p. m.—Subject: The Com- 
ing Season’s Work. 


ART. 


Under the auspices of the Relief Society Art Department, a 
day has been arranged for at the University of Utah, Tuesday, 
October 5th. At 11 a. m. the visitors will meet in the Girls’? Rest 
Room, in the Administration Building, when Dr. Joseph F. Mer- 
rill will give information on the grounds and buildings. 

At 11:30 a lecture will be given in the Archaeological Depart- 
ment on the collection taken from the Cliff Dwellers, by Prof. 
Levi Edgar Young. - 

At 12:00 o’clock the visitors will be conducted through the 
Art Gallery by Chairman Alice Merrill Horne. This Art Gallery 
contains many beautiful pictures, among them the “Alice Art Col- 
lection.” 

At 12:30 p. m. a lecture will be given in the Museum Build- 
ing by Professor George Montayne Marshall; subject, English 
Architecture, the lecture to be illustrated with colored slides. 

At 1:15 p. m. the guests may be accommodated in the Uni- 
versity Cafeteria at a 15-cent lunch, served under the direction of 
Dean Lucy M. VanCott. | 

On Monday at 4:15 p. m., a lecture will be given in the Re- 
ception Room of the Relief Society Headquarters by Mrs. Alice 
Merrill Horne; subject, Art and Architecture of the California 
Exposition. 


In the Kitchen Laboratory. 


By Hazel Love Dunford. 


HONEY. 


It has not been long since honey was the principal sweet used 
in the American home; but with the advent of the sugar factory, it 
is fast loosing its place on our tables. This is a mistake, for honey 
is one of nature’s best foods. Unlike cane sugar, it is very 
easily assimilated. Many persons who find it impossible to eat 
sugar find that honey gives them no distress whatsoever. It is 
especially good for children, and where they are allowed a liberal 
supply, it will largely do away with the inordinate longing for 
candy and other sweets. Ask the average child whether-he will 
have honey alone on his bread, or butter alone, and almost invari- 
ably, he will answer, “honey.” Yet seldom are the needs or the 
taste of the child properly consulted. 

The old man craves fat meat, the child loathes it; he wants 
sweet, not fat; and now that the cold weather is coming, he will 
want it more than ever. Why not give it to him in the very best 
form? 

In many cases, it may be a matter of real economy to lessen 
the butter bill by letting honey take its place, at least in part. 
The eating of butter and honey together is not a good habit 
for children to form. If honey is bought in large quantities, it 
can be used in a great many ways. 


CARE OF HONEY. 


The average housekeeper puts honey in the cellar for safe 
keeping—about the worst place possible, for it readily takes up 
moisture ; and in the cellar, or a damp place, extracted honey will 
often become thin, and even sour, in time. The best is a dry, warm 
place. A temperature of 100 degrees will not hurt it. 

If it is kept for any length of time—especially during cold 
weather—it has a tendency to granulate, or candy. But this con- 
dition is not to be taken as an evidence against its genuineness or 
purity, but rather on the contrary, for adulterated honeys are less 
liable to candy than those that are pure. Many prefer honey in 
the candied state, the majority prefer liquid. It is a very easy 
matter to restore it from its former liquid condition—simply keep 
it in hot water long enough. It should not be heated above 
160 degrees, as there is danger of spoiling the delicate flavor. A 
good way is to set it in another vessel containing the water, not 
allowing the bottom of the one to rest on the bottom of the other. 
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Place a shingle, or something of the kind, between; let it stand on 
the stove but do not let it boil. 


RECIPES. 
Honey Tea Cakes. 
1 cup honey Y% cup flour 
4 cup sour cream thin YZ teaspoon soda (scant) 
2 eggs 1 teaspoon cream tartar 


14 cup butter 
Cream butter, add honey, eggs, cream and flour, soda and 
cream of tartar. Bake thirty minutes. 


Honey Gems. Honey Jumbles. 
Z quarts flour 2 quarts flour 
3 tb. melted lard 3tb. melted lard 
3% pt. honey 1 pt. honey 
YZ pint molasses 1% pt. molasses 
4 heaping teaspoonful brown sugar 1% level tablespoonful soda 
1% level tb. soda 1 level teaspoonful salt 
1 level teaspoonful salt 14 pt. water 
1-3 pt. water Y% t. vanilla 


Y% t. vanilla extract 


OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING MENU. 
Lily's Roast Turkey. 


If a tough bird, steam for a couple or more hours. Fifteen 
minutes to the pound should be allowed for roasting, unless the 
bird is very young or has been steamed. Cook in double pan; if 
possible. Allow ™% lb. of butter to baste with, unless you use 
bacon, which is objectionable to some people. 

Oyster Dressing. 

2 dozen raw oysters or 1 quart can, chopped. Use the liquor 
to wet the dressing. 

3 eggs, well beaten. 

The crumbs of 3 loaves of baker’s bread or 2 loaves of home- 
made. 

Y% |b. of butter. 

Its: s@bt salts 

Fill craw and inside of turkey. Then make balls and put 
about the wings and legs, as it keeps the meat from drying. 


Lily's Creamed Potatoes. 


Few people make good mashed potatoes. Cook soft, and 
mash thoroughly. To 6 large potatoes, add 2 tablespoons of but- 
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ter and 1 cup of thin cream If you have no cream use more 
butter. Skim milk mashed potatoes are worse than none. After 
the cream and butter are stirred in, take a toasting fork and whip 
the potatoes till they are like snow. Serve with butter in small 
hole on the top of the pyramid—as mother used to do. 


Grandma Gates’ Plum Pudding. 


1 lb. of chopped suet. 15 cts. of chopped citron. 

1 lb. of chopped raisins. 4 beaten eggs. 

1 cup of chopped walnuts. 2 cups flour rubbed in the fruit. 
10 cts.of chopped lemon peei. 2 teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. 
1% pint of bread crumbs. 2 pints sweet milk. 


1 Ib. of cleaned currants. 
1 teaspoon each of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves. 

Boil in tin buckets set in water. Keep boiling hard for 6 or 
10 hours. Serve with ice cream. 


Jenme’s Pie Crust. 


1 tb. flour. 1 tb. ubtter. 
Tietsssalt. 

Mix flour with water enough to make a soft dough; place 
butter in corner of clean cloth, work all the water and moisture 
out, and form into a pat. Roll out the dough about an inch thick, 
place the butter in the center, and fold over three times; then roll 
out again. Let stand for five minutes between each process. Re- 
peat the process six or seven times. Always roll the crust from 
you, handling as lightly as possible. Use but little extra flour in 
the process of rolling it out. 


Pumpkin Pie. 


2 eggs well beaten. Y4 cup sugar. 
4 cup steamed pumpkin or squash. 
1 pt. rich milk—little cream adds much to richness and flavor. 


1 pinch salt. 
Stir all well together, flavor with nutmeg or cinnamon, and 


bake in under crust. 


Pineapple Pie. 


1 can grated pineapple, well drained. 


1 cup sweet cream. Y% cup sugar. 
5 eggs. Y cup butter. 


Beat butter and sugar to cream; add beaten yolks of eggs, 
then add pineapple and cream, and lastly the beaten whites—whip 
in lightly. Bake with under crust only. 
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THANK GOD FOR OUR HOMES. 


The Jews have preserved to the human race the 
The Ancient home and its truest, best ideals. The pagan and 
Home. oriental nations lost or muddled the clear fountain 

of home inspirations. The state, not the home, 
was the unit of the surrounding nations when Noah floated 
over a destroyed world, when the Lord thundered to Moses 
from Mount Sinai, and when the Master taught from the 
Mount of Olives. 

“Mormonism” has given to the modern world a 
The Modern virile conception of the home, its relation to the 
Home. individual, to society, and to the state. Ac- 

cording to the gospel of Jesus Christ the home is 
the unit of all organized human life, here and hereafter. What 
the heavenly parents are to our earthly home, so are our 
divine Parents to that eternal home on high. The modern 
scholar Sayce, in his recent book, Babylonians and Assyrians, 
page 233, thus describes, from his own researches among the 
ancient tablets and mounts of the Valley of the Euphrates, 
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the “peculiar” ideas of the ancient Semites—or children of 
Shem—concerning the family relations here and hereafter: 

“Wholly different was the idea which underlay the spirit- 
ual conception of the Semites. He believed in a god in whose 
image man had been made. It was a god whose attributes were 
human, but intensified in power and action. The human family 
on earth had its counterpart in the divine family in heaven. 
By the side of the god stood the goddess, a colorless reflection 
of the god, like the woman by the side of the man. The divine 
pair were accompanied by a son, who was the heir to his 
father’s power and his representative and interpreter. As man 
stood at the head of created things in this world, so, too, the 
god stood at the head of all creation. He had called all 
things into existence, and could destroy them if he chose.” 

For an uninspired translation of ancient belief, what more 
perfect description of true earthly and heavenly ideals and be- 
liefs could be given. Any people who hold such’ exalted possi- 
bilities as to the ultimate conditions of family relations and 
home life must of necessity possess correspondingly pure and 
elevated working principles of action. 

When we gather around our home altars at this 
Thanksgiv- peaceful thanksgiving season, let not the least of 
ing For Our our grateful thanks extend on high for the re- 
Homes. stored knowledge of what a home is, may be, and 
will be in the future. Let us thank God for homes 

in Zion where truth exists as the bulwark and love as the light 
of our daily lives and conduct. Thank God—thank our earthly 
parents, and each other, for all the blessedness which comes 
to our human homes. Unlock our lips, unseal our thoughts, 
and give love and gratitude, voice and speech. ’Tis the season 
of gratitude and thanksgiving, and we thank and worship thee, 
O our Father, for homes, for families, and above all for the 
knowledge of our relationship to our selves, to thee and to thine, 
in that Heavenly Home. 


CEEARTEY: 


The mantle of Charity all should wear, 
Regardless of color or size; 
For it never grows old, as some things do, 
And is very becoming to me and you. 
Tis a gem we all should prize. 
EpitH McCLenpon. 


Mesa, Arizona. 


Guide Lessons. 
Lesson I. 


Work and Business. 
First WEEK (Dec. 7). 


Theology and Testimony. 
Seconp WEEK (Dec. 14). 


WORD OF WISDOM. 


Section 89 of the Doctrine and Covenants contains a very 
clear and specific revelation on the foods good for man, and those 
which are injurious. This revelation was further clarified by 
Patriarch Hyrum Smith who stated that tea and coffee were for- 
. bidden articles. All spirituous liquors—which contain intoxicating 
principles were forbidden. All stimulants—especially strong 
drink, tea and coffee—are also forbidden. Meat should be eaten 
sparingly, and then in winter, and times of famine. All herbs, 
which we freely interpret as vegetables, with fruits in their season, 
grains, and all of the good things of the earth, air, and waters, 
- are blessed, and dedicated to the use of man. The leaders who 
followed the Prophet, especially President Brigham Young and 
President Joseph F. Smith, have laid heavy stress on the keeping 
of this law. President Smith recently laid down the injunction 
that officers in this Society should be strict in the observance of 
this law. Let the Relief Society workers set an example worthy 
of imitation by every daughter of Zion. 

Read Section 89, Doctrine & Covenants. 

Why are stimulants and narcotics injurious? 

What can you say as to the use of beer, wine, whiskey 
and tobacco? 

What would you think of Relief Society officers who 
would serve or offer tea, coffee, beer, or wine, to friends 
or guests at home, or in bazaars or public gatherings ? 
Why is cleanliness a part of health ? 

What are the healing powers of love and charity? 

Read Verses 123-125 of Section 88, Doctrine & Cove- 
nants. 

Read Verse 3 in the seventh Lecture on Faith. 

. Who should keep the Word of Wisdom? 

Reference: See Sermon by Patriarch Hyrum Smith, in this 
issue. 
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Genealogy. 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION (Dec. 21). 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS. 


The extent and scope of genealogical libraries is astonishing 
to most people. The millions of dollars spent for spacious and 
costly buildings, for rare and expensive books comes as a surprise 
to the uninitiated. Nearly every section of the United States has 
its district genealogical association with the usual library. Among 
the New England people there is the Boston or New England 
Genealogical Society Library; for the early Dutch and Knicker- 
bockers, there is the New York Society and Library; for the 
Quakers and Pennsylvania Dutch, there is the Pennsylvania Soci- 
ety and Library in Philadelphia ; the New Jersey people have their 
own at Trenton; the Old Northwest Society includes Illinois, 
Ohio, Kansas, Minnesota, Indiana, and Iowa; for the West, the 
California Society at San Francisco; and for all our people, the 
Utah Genealogical Society and Library in Salt Lake City. * 


In all of these libraries, emphasis is laid on the sectional work 
and family lines, yet all of them possess also the standard gene- 
alogical books. The list of standard English and American books 
will be found in our Lesson Books. 


Our Utah Genealogical Library has most of these standard 
books. The earnest student will certainly pay a good visit to our 
library each time he comes to the city. Theatres, fairs, shops, all 
these are of small value compared with the great worth of such a 
collection of possibilities as are in our own genealogical library. 
Not once, but every time possible, our students should visit and 
work in our library. Here, as in other similar libraries, is the 
most important and fruitful source of information in the world. 


Let the class read chapter 7 in our new Lesson Book on 
Sources of Information. 


FOR EXERCISE. 


Procure a printed genealogical or family history, from which 
take a few original examples to place on the blackboard, number- 
ing the same, and giving proper heirship and relationship. Com- 
pare modes of arranging pedigrees as shown in printed records. 
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Home Ethics and Art. 


Lesson IV.—THE SIN oF INGRATITUDE. 
(December 28th. ) 
DM aukeS: 


The old English prayer book contains a significant prayer 
for our sins of commission and of omission. Most people feel 
pleased and grateful—at the time—for gifts which are given, and 
for favors which are shown. But too often they forget, or omit: 
first, to express gratitude; and second, to remember the obligation. 

It is true that gifts are sometimes given ostentatiously, and 
obligations are brought up constantly, and therefore offensively. 
It is almost a sin to parade a favor or to boast of an obligation. 
ligation. 

Latter-day Saints have been trained in the stern school of 
self-control and self-repression. But they should not allow these 
traits to make them cold, ungrateful or unresponsive. 

This is so much the age of the child, that the child is in 
danger of growing up selfish, self-centered, and ungrateful. Too 
often, children say to parents, “I think you owe me this, or that 
pleasure, treat, or advantage.” Parents “owe” children no more 
than children “owe” parents. Children selfishly marry, unwisely 
choose an expensive career, refuse to attend family or religious 
duty, and give not a thought to the sacrifices made by parents, nor 
to obligations they owe to parents who have given life itself almost 
to their children. Children should be guarded against the sin of 
ingratitude, by constant and rigid training in unselfishly seeking 
the welfare of parents and family before their own; also they 
should be trained to say and to feel—‘thank you,” for kindnesses 
shown, favors done, or gifts bestowed. 

Ingratitude is a sin, denounced by society, the state, and by 
heaven itself. The ungrateful child is despised by society, and 
is legislated against in some countries. Ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, as well as Judea, had strict laws compelling an outward 
observance, at least, of gratitude and reverence on the part of 
children for parents. Paul describes the present apostate condition 
of the world in TT Timothy 3:2, referring especially to men being 

“blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy.” David, 
in his exquisite psalms, exhorts all created nature to gratitude and 
thankgiving to God for all his mercies. Yet, how ‘ungrateful is 
montind today, to parents, to associates, to benefactors, to the 
aged, to public servants, and to God the Faher of all. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. What are some sins of omission? 

2. When are we absolved from expressing or even feeling 
grateful for a favor? 2 
3. What do you think of selfish and ungrateful people? 

4. Are your children properly grateful to their father and 
mother ? ; 

5. Quote II Timothy 3. 

6. How can you train your family to be grateful? 

7. Is it enough to feel grateful, or should we also express 
gratitude? 

8. When do you express your gratitude to your husband, 
your friends and to your Maker? 


TaN bel By 


The Christmas month always brings thoughts of the Christ 
child and his mother Mary. So many of the members of Relief 
Society have come from foreign lands, where numberless Madon- 
na pictures are seen, that we feel to dedicate the time given to the 
art lesson to these sisters of foreign extraction. We suggest the 
following program: 

A. Describe in your native tongue a beautiful picture or 
statue of the Christ child and Mary his mother that you saw in 
your native land; translation may follow. 

B. Describe a beautiful scene, or church, or work of art in 
your native land. Translation may follow. 

C. Describe a park with its trees, flowers, paths, fountains, 
statues, in your native land. 

D. With what great European artists are you acquainted ? 

E. Describe your native home. Is the roof thatched, slate, 
tile, etc.? 

F. Have you seen the Land of the Midnight Sun? Describe 
it. If there are Scandinavians, let them describe the snow-scenes, 
the fjords, etc. 

G. Describe the English Christmas, the German Christmas, 
the French Christmas. 

H. What decorations are used in your native home, for 
Christmas festive occasions? What can be utilized in your loca- 
tion now, for Christmas decoration? Make a plan for your 
Christmas table, showing the decorations to be used. 

Mrs. Horne wishes to announce that she has made arrange- 
ments with the publishers, and can now offer her Art Book— 
Devotees and Their Shrines—for $1.00. 
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THE-CROWN THAT 1 WOULD WEAK: 


Oh, talk not to me of your earthly crowns, 
Her titles and honors I'd laugh to scorn, 
For I would tell of a beautiful crown, 
F’en angels and gods might covet when worn. 
Tis the glorious crown of motherhood, 
’Tis the crown I long for, prize, and love, 
Tis the deepest dream, the least understood, 
The celestial star in heaven above. 


Oh, give me the crown of pure motherhood! 

I crave and I hunger for babies’ love ; 
In that holy bliss I discern a power 

That swayeth empires and kingdoms move. 
Then go with your empty baubles of fame; 

Yes, go with your shallowness, show and dress: 
A pure mother’s love shall be my empire, 

My heaven a baby’s sweet caress. 


Oh, give me the joyous laugh and the thrill 
Of healthy and innocent childhood’s glee. 
This rejected cup I would quaff and fill 
At the fountain that flows from eternity. 
Let the childless queen of dame fashion strut, 
Let her proudly boast of a life so free: 
The Lapland mother in her rude ice hut 
Drinks deeper of happiness than she. 


Then give me the joys of sweet motherhood ; 
The title is sacred and most divine, 
Her crown will be lasting and count for good, 
Oh, grant that this title and crown be mine. 
Oh, sainted mothers of the good and wise, 
Of the great, the noble, the pure, the true, 
Ye are queens of heaven in earth’s disguise, 
Your true worth was never quite understood. 


Name me a monarch, prophet, or foreman, 
Or warrior who worthy battles fought, 
But owes his being and body to woman, 
Born by thee, nurtured, fed, clothed, rearer and taught. 
Then fling your earthly crowns unto the wind, 
Or crumble them low in the dust of earth; 
Intelligence fittingly crowns the mind 
With brightest jewels of the choicest worth. 


Qualyfide to Vote. 


When we moved out from Michigan 
Some better’n a year ago, 
Ma said ’at she would be a man 
The same as pa, in rights, you know. 
An’ that was so, fur pa allows 
His cares is more than he kin tote ; 
Things goin’ to the durned bow-wows 
Sense she got qualyfide to vote. 


She used to go around as meek 
As any lamb you ever saw, 
An’ sometimes dassent scarcely speak 
When somethin’ was a-rilin’ pa; 
But now she seems to feel that she’s 
The captain of the household boat, 
An’ pa’s got shaky in the knees 
Sense she got qualyfide to vote. 


She says that she at last has found 
A road on which she kin advance, 

An’ poor ol’ pa a-goin’ ’round 
Without no button on his pants. 

She says the female skies has cleared, 
The flag o’ liberty’s afloat— 

Pa says she'll next be growin’ beard 
Sence she got qualyfide to vote. 


Strange wimmen come to our house now 
Ar’ look at pa in an ugly way, . 

With wrinkles gethered in their brow, 
An’ tell him he’s a beast'at bay, 

An’ ma says that’s jest what he is; 
She is a tiger, he’s a goat; 

That he has sunk an’ she has riz 
Since she got qualyfide to vote. 


The other mornin’ pa arose 
Afore she woke from sleep, by jing. 
An’ put on all her funny clothes, 
Her pettiskirts an’ everything, 
Then yelled at her: “Put on them pants! 
Put on that shirt, an’ vest, an’ coat! 
You've bin a-waitin’ fur the chance 
Sence you got qualyfide to vote——Selected 


THE MADONNA AND CHILD. 
Rare Painting in the Salt Lake Temple. 


